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LIFE-RENEWAL. 


Te problem of immortality—not “ beyond | 


the grave,” as the moralists have it, but 
this side the grave—by the abolition of phys- 
ical death, is one which will not be let alone 
nor let us alone. Discard it as we may— 
deem it fanatical, visionary, or impious as we 
may, it is still ever-returning, and sending in 
its challenge to the heart, the intellect, the 
imagination, and the will for a solution. It is 
not enough to say that men always have died, 
and therefore they always will. That reason. 
ing is but inferential, not conclusive. Twen- 
ty-five years ago the idea of instantaneous 
communication across the ocean was as much 
opposed to the deductions of experience as 
anything can be, and yet lines of electric 
interchange are now approaching us in opposite 
directions across two oceans. Thus discovery 
outruns and cancels the relations of the past. 
The doctrine of some physiologists is that 
life is a matter of definite stages and progres- 
sions; that it has its natural waxing and wan- 
ing like the seasons, and that these stages 
being the result of the same agency, are 
equally normal one with another. The change, 
they say, from vigorous maturity to infirm old 
age, is just as much a natural progression as that 
which at puberty carries the child into the 
adult. If this is so, then death of course is 
but another in the series of natural changes. 
But we demur at the previous link. The 
change at old age is not of the same character, 
nor by the same agency, as that which takes 
place at puberty. There is no correspondence 
between them. In all characteristics they 
are opposites. Puberty shows life in the 
ascendency, molding and governing its phys- 
ical conditions. Old age shows life impeded 
and overborne by matter. The latter change 
is produced by a totally different agency from 
that concerned in the first. The first is the 
prevalence of momentum, the last of friction— 
the first is development, the last decay. We 
cannot, therefore, see any such logical relation 
between these stages as makes one the natural 
Sequence of the other, or makes death the 
appropriate finale to both. 
Suppose we look at this subject in connec. 
tion with an illustration, and ask, What is the 


| diticulty in he's way of starting a boy’s hum. 


| sing top in such a manner that it will run for- 


lever? It is a law of mechanics, recognized 
iby natural philosophers, that a thing once set 
|in motion must continue in motion unless it is 
hindered and obstructed by something else. 
‘|This is the law of astronomy ; the heavenly 
bodies show a perpetuity of force and motion, 
‘because their original impulse meets with no 
obstruction. But the motion of the top soon 
prone It is retarded and killed by some 
hindering cause. Whatis it? It is friction, 
taking effect by means of the surrounding air 
on the whole surface of the top, and by means 
of weight at its point. These two deadening 
agencies, operating on the top from the moment 
of its propulsion, alone prevent it from running 
forever, according to the law of mechanics. 


Now human life may be considered a mo- 
tion that is projected into the universe by the 
great torce of all forces, as a top is set spinning 
upon the floor. The question then recurs-— 
Why does not human life—the motion of this 
vital top—go on forever? And the answer 
will be substantially the same as was given 
to the similar question in the case above. 
The motion of life, in various ways, comes in 
contact with obstructing forces and frictions 
which finally overcome it. Otherwise it would 
continue to move on forever, as certainly as 
the planets whirl along their courses, without 
limit, and by the same law, viz., that what is 
once put in motion, if unimpeded, will continue 
to run forever. It is not necessary to specify 
here all the forms of hindrance and obstruction 
that human life encounters, and that finally 
stop its motion in the visible sphere ; it is 
sufficient to know that the contest is virtually 
one of friction and force, beginning when we 
are born, and proceeding to its result as natural- 
ly as the same contest does in the case of the 
top. 

Let us now go a step further with our 
illustration, and consider the conditions which 
affect this contest in the case of the top. 
Probably no one has yet seen so perfect a top 
as might be made. Several things beyond or- 
dinary care would require to enter into the 
consiruction of such a top. In the first place 
its shape would have to be studied, so as to 
get the most exact scientific form, with refer- 
ance to the application of power, and avoid- 
ance of unnecessary surface. Another step 
would be to completely polish its surface so as 
to reduce friction on this part to a minimum. 
A third improvement would be to make the 
point microscopically perfect, and tip it with 
some hard metal or with adiamond. A fourth 
condition favorable to its motion would be to 








run it on a oolished steel table. Now with all 
these improvements you would find that you 
have a somewhat different thing from the com- 
mon top. For whereas the latter may be 
made to run five minutes, such a perfected top 
as has been described would run an hour or 
perhaps aday. One line of effort towards 
getting perpetual motion evidently is to reduce 
friction to the lowest possible amount. 

- But the illustration carries us one step fur- 
ther. It is well known that when a top is set 
going, and before it comes to a stop, a boy can 
if he chooses give it acut with a whip or string 
in a way to renew its speed and keep it going. 
Now what if the Heavenly Power, after per- 
fecting human life and polishing it in a com- 
plete manner, should have the means of giving 
it a cut now and then, so as to keep it going ? 
The Almighty being an unceasing force, we see 
nothing irrational in the idea that he may, if he 
chooses, spin this top of human life at endless 
speed, making sport of it for himself and for 
man. We need not expect, of course that it 
will run forever of its own motion; it would 
not be desirable that it should. But it may 
be quite desirable that we should be in a 
condition where the Eternal Spirit can whip us 
into immortality. 

If we think upon it closely, we find that all 
discipline tending to reduce our passions and 
affections to truthful subordination is a polish- 
ing process, having for its object to diminish 
friction. The truth is that men wear them- 
selves out for the lack of this smoothness ; they 
kill themselves with trouble—with the fret and 
worry of their passions against the obstructions 
that are around them. 

The design of Providence, in its dealings 
with us, is to subdue inordinate affections and 
induce temperance, self-possession, and a 
smooth-running balance in our nature, such as 
will make us. free from surrounding causes of 
obstruction. Nothing is so favorable to life 
and health as serenity. A man must be in 
quietness—must have the peace and serenity 
of God in his heart, if he would live and keep 
his strength ; and to have these his passions 
must be called in from rushing all abroad. 
“The joy of the Lord is your strength.” 
Christ, it is said, was “‘ made perfect through 
suffering,” and so became the author of salva- 
tion to others. We conceive that the process 
of bis perfection was, in a sense, like that which 
has been described in the perfecting of a top. 
He was spiritually subdued, shaped, and pol- 
ished to a degree that left the least possible 
amount of friction between him and the uni- 
verse around him. Then in his resurrection 
was seen the cut of power which renewed 
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his motion. And his own miracles of healing 
were of the same character. x 


EARLY HISTORY OF WALLINGFORD. 
Concluded. 
FORMATION OF THE CHURCH. 

Although from the first week of their set- 
tlement, regular worship had been maintained, 
and a regular pastor had been supported by the 
people; yet no church was organized. In this 
transaction they proceeded with all the delib- 
eration which the reader of our early histories 
will remember was characteristic of the original 
settlers of New Haven, and vicinity. In the 
year 1675, Feb. 3d, after there had been ample 
time for the inhabitants to become acquainted 
with each other’s religious views and feelings, a 
day of fasting and prayer was observed, with 
reference to the organization of a Church. On 
the 15th of the same month, the inhabitants 
again met; designated thirteen of their number, 
to “lay the foundation”—that is, to constitute 
by the due mode of organization, the Church. 
These thirteen, thus constituting the Church, 
were then to admit others, by the ordinary 
course of examination and profession. 

The record of this transaction is worthy. of 
insertion here. 

“Ata lawful meeting the inhabitants of the 
town of Wallingford and upon the 15th day of 
the 2d month, 1675, it was ordered and enacted 
by the town, that as there had been conference 
about establishmg a Church of Christ in the 
aforesaid town, and also a solemn fast set apart 
and celebrated by the town unanimously to seek 
God’s guidance in so great a work, they have 
now also freely and unanimously concluded if 
it be the will of God, that there shall be a 
Church of Christ gathered to walk according to 
the Congregational way, and have also all freely 
and unanimously left the management of the 
same in the hands of the persons whose names 
are underwritten, that if it be the will of God 
to incline their hearts, so many of them as may 
be a competent number for that work, may in 
his time, lay the foundation. 

“Mr. Moss, Mr. Sam’l Street, Mr. Brockett, Tho- 
mas Yale, Lieut. Merriam, Serg’t Doolittle, John 
Beach, Nehemiah Royce, Benj. Lewis, Eliasaph 
Preston, John Hall, Sen’r, John Hall, Jr, Nathan 
Andrews.” 

They had as yet no house of worship. They 
hardly needed one, for their numbers were so 
small that they could without much inconven- 
ience assemble in a private house. For ten 
years they met on the Sabbath, in one of the 
houses of the village, and paid the proprietor 


Jorty shillings annually for the use of his dwel- 


ling. One reason however of this delay in 
erecting a “meeting house” must probably be 
found in the danger, alarm, and the impoverish- 
ing effect of the famous Indian war of that pe- 
riod, usually called 


“KING PHILIP’S WAR.” 


A distinguished Indian Sachem of this name 
had formed a coalition of nearly all the Indian 
tribes in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, for the purpose of exterminating the 
white inhabitants. At that time they might 
hope to effect this; for there were only about 
35,000 white inhabitants in all New England, 
and they were scattered over hundreds of miles 
of territory. The Indians were more numerous, 
very ferocious and warlike, and exasperated by 
the alleged encroachments on their rights. As 
the two races lived in close proximity, each 
man might expect the war at his own door.— 
Tor a time, the conflict raged with terrible 
slaughter in the eastern parts of New England ; 
great numbers of the whites were killed, towns 
burned and laid waste, and universal panic 
spread over the country. The war terminated 
with the death of Philip, in 1676. But the 
derangement of business, and the heavy taxation 
consequent on the expenses of the war, impov- 
erished the population, and pressed heavily on 
the new settlement at Wallingford. Though no 





battle was fought near them, yet they were 
kept in a constant state of alarm, which greatly 
hindered their agricultural operations and were 
compelled to fortify and garrison their little 
village, as if actually in a state of seige. Their 
position may be inferred from the following 
votes. 

“27 Aug. 1675. In respect of the present 
dainger of y. Indians itt was ordered that the 
inhabitants secure themselves and the principall 
of theyr goods by foritfiing about too houses.” 

“ Also that evrie man bring his armes and 
amunition compleat on the saboth day that he 
may be able in a fitt posture to doe service if 
need reqire.” 

“ That select gaurd serve as sentinells on y® 
Saboth and y¢ rest of the town ward 4 men ey- 
ery Saboth and 2 every weeke day: that they 
begin to ward when the. watch breaks up and 
hould on till y® watch be sett again: that they 
begin and end, at the dawning and shutting in 
of day.” 

“15 Oct. 1675. That those persons at the 
end of the town if they see cause to fortifie on 
of theyr houses which they can agree upon for 
theyr saftie in these times of dainger what theyr 
full charg is shall be defraied out of y® town’s 
tresury.” 

“ Also that any that are willing to be asis- 
tant to mak too flankers att Leftt Merriman’s 
barne, shall have due recompens out of y® towne 
treasurie.” 


Their mode of “fortifying a house,” appears 
to have been this. At a small distance from 
the house,—ten feet perhaps—and all around it 
a log wall was erected, with the ends of the 
logs dove-tailed into each other at the corners, 
and carried up to ten or twelve feet in hight, 
with such openings as might suffice for pointing 
muskets at an attacking enemy. Such erec- 
tions, were ample protection against any 
strength which the Indians were able to exert. 


A HOUSE OF WORSHIP. 

Having recovered somewhat from the depres- 
sion and impoverishment consequent on the war, 
we find them, with true New England conscien- 
tiousness and public spirit, at work upon their 
Church and School. In 1679 they voted to 
build a “ meeting house ” twenty-eight feet long, 
twenty-four feet wide, and ten feet high, a build- 
ing which now would be considered small for a 
district school house. But even this small house 
they were not able to complete for several years, 
for in 1681, they voted to “ go on and finish the 
house.” Great must have been their poverty, 
when, with all their high estimate of the value 
of religious institutions, and when we know that 
nothing but absolute inability could have pre- 
vented the most ample accommodations for their 
Church—we find their whole united means inad- 
equate to build and finish a house which now 
almost any single journeyman could build out of 
his own resources. But as their population and 
wealth increased, we find the house of worship 
grows also. For in 1690, they enlarged the 
house, and made it forty feet long by twenty- 
eight feet wide, as their population had increased 
to seventy-three families. The next year, 1691, 
the instde of the house was completed, for, at 
that date we find a vote for “ ceiling the house,” 
the interior having remained twelve years, rough 
and unfinished. This same year pang ) the 
town voted that “two pews, should be built,” 
an indication of growth, and even of luxury: for 
hitherto, the whole area of the house had been 
occupied with long seats, where all persons sat 
indiscriminately, except that the men and boys 
were on one side of the house, while the females 
in the congregation sat on the other side. It is 
quite likely that some of the good people of that 
day were quite shocked at the extravagance, 
pride and degeneracy developed by the innova- 
tion of pews. But growth and change kept on 
their course, for, under date of April, 30, 1706, we 
find “ the town chose Deken Hall, Samuel Roys, 
and goodman Culvert, a commetee to procure 
workmen to come and build gallers for the In- 
largment of the;meeting hous.” 





SETTLEMENT OF MR. WHITTLESEY. 


Mr. Street was pastor of the Church for about 
thirty-six years. But as he became unable to 
perform the duties of his office, it became neces- 
sary to provide a successor. The forethought 
and action of the people in the matter are set 
forth in the following votes : 

“July 26,1708. The town voted that they 
apprehended it was their duty to take care and 
Lock out to geat an other minister.” 

“The town voted that they would chouse a 
commetie to seeke out and to take the advice for 
the procuring and bring in a minester to seatle 
in the place.” 

Under these instructions the Committee invit- 
ed Mr. Whittlesey to preach. The people being 
satisfied with his labors, invited him to become 
their pastor. The letter in which the call was 
communicated seems, on various accounts, worthy 
to be inserted entire. An exact copy of it is 
therefore given from the 


WALLINGFORD TOWN RECORDS, 


“Mr. Whittlesey, Sur. The subscribers here- 
of being a committe appinted and empowered 
by the town of Wallingford as may appear by 
their record bearing date April 4, 1709; to 
treat with yourself in order to a settlement with 
us in the ministry, and for your. incouragement 
to comply with us therein doe propose to make 
such grants of Lands and other incouragements 
following—first we doe give and grant to you 
the said Mr. Samuel Whittlesey, a six acar lott 
of land lying near the meeting house; and one 
acar and a half of the west end Deaken John 
Hall’s home lott for a building lott, to be bought 
for you: also a piece of Land at south ward side 
the Leatel quarter one the hill on which the town 
stands fifteen acars ; and seaven acars of pasture 
land on the north side of Nath’l Ives home lott : 
also a meadow lott of land in the common field 
on the west side of the river of twenty acars 
and known by the name of the parsonage ; and 
fore acars of plaine in the same field called the 
town lott, also a farm of one hundred and fifty 
acars of Land att Pilgrim’s Harbor called the 
*town farm with all the un laid outt land adjoin- 
ing, and one hundred pound right in commonage 
and in all the undivided land, all which shall be 
to the said Mr. Sam’] Whittlesey, his heirs, exec- 
utors and administrators and assigns for ever, 
as an estate of inheritance in fee simple: Like- 
wise the said committe do agree to build a house 
for the s’d Mr. Sam’ll Whittlesey of forty-two 
feets in Length and twenty feets in breadth, two 
stories hye, with a porch and a back kitching 
and finish it desantly the said Mr. Samuel Whit- 
tlesey to provide glass and nales: which house 
is to be soe built within tow years: the s’d com- 
mitte doth farther agree that the said Mr. Whit- 
tlesey shall have a Sallery of Seaventy pound a 
yeare for the tow first years and the thurd yeare 
eighty pound and One hundred pound a yeare 
ever after, soe long as he carrieth on the work 
of the ministry: which Sallery shall be paid in 
wheat at five shillings par bushel, rye at three 
shillings sixpence par bushel, indian corne at two 
shillings sixpence par bushel, pork at threepence 
farding par pound, and if it soe fall out that there 
doth not come a supply of fire wood yearly to 
the s'd Mr. Whittlesey by parsons appearing to 
doe it gratis, then the town are obliged to take 
the care, and find him his wood in some other 
way—but if the providence of God should so 
order that the said Mr. Sam’ll Whittlesey dye 
leaving no male Hare that is a natural issue of 
his bodye, then the six acar lott by the meeting 
house, and the meadow lott called the parsonage 
to return to the town againe, to the true and hon- 
est intent and performans of the preameses we 
the before named comittie have sett our names. 

“THomas YALE, Joun HALt, sr., 

Samuet Hatt, Joun MEaRIMAN, 

Tuomas Curtis, Joun Hatt.” 

Joun Parker, 





* This town farm was set a by the town about the year 
1684, It lay on the north side of the river, near Hanover, 
on both sides of Pilgrim’s Harbor brook, bounded yest, Oy tt 
line on the ridge of the hill, now called “ town ro an 
by the hill, which in the old records is called yard 
hull :” the north line must have been near the southern 
ary of the farms of Mr. Calvin Coe and Mr. Ezekiel Rice. 
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Mr. Whittlesey accepted the call, and contin- 
ued to be the pastor for many years. 


THE NEW HOUSE. 

The old house with its “two pews,” and “ gal- 
lers” could not well contain the growing popula- 
tion, for some of the hearers had to put up with 
rather inconvenient church accommodations. 
But of these they were cut short by the follow- 
ing peremptory and rather uncourteous vote of 
the town in 1716: “Ordered that the alleys in 
the meeting house be cleared of chairs and 
stools, and the constable see that it be done.” 
Where the occupants of these “ chairs and stools” 
bestowed themselves after this uncermonious 
ejectment we do not know : but it is quite prob- 
able that they agitated effectually the project of 
a new and better house, for in a few months we 
find a new church edifice in progress. In Jan. 
13, 1717, the town voted “that they thought it 
was their duty to begin a new meeting house, 
and the form of the house to be like gilford 
meeting house.” Preparations were going for- 
ward during the whole of the year, and in 1718, 
the house was raised, and it was “ voated that 
the metting hous floure shall be layed with 
good single boards well Rabbited.”—also “ the 
town voated that the metting hous shall have 
pues maid all round it and y® rest of y® hous 
shall be long seats.’ This last vote indicates 
the further increase of luxurious habits, inas- 
much as the “two pews”of the old house were 
multiplied into a whole range of “pues,” built all 
around the sides of the new house. Thenext vote 
illustrates what has been already stated of the 
mode of raising funds, for “ April 28, 1719, the 
Town voated y' they wound git so many staves 
as will load a vessell and they chose Capt. Hall 
to make a bargain for y® town in y® Disposall 
of y® staves, they obliged themselves to git :—in 
buying glass and nales—and promise to indemni- 
fie hall from any damages thereby if he shall 
nead to stand or give bonds.” The house was 
completed and occupied in 1720. It was a 
large house with two tiers of galleries, one above 
the other, somewhat in the manner of a theater, 
a mode of building Churches quite common 
during the last century. The upper gallery was 
of course very high, and as its occupants were 
almost entirely out of sight, it furnished an ad- 
mirable place for boys to cluster together and 
play. Even in the old house it had been found 
nesessary to “ vote that Eliazur Peck be desired 
to looke to y® boyeson y® saboth that they keep 
good order at meeting.” In the new house they 
found it necessary to deny the boys admission 
altogether into so tempting a place as the upper 
gallery, for in “ April 25, 1721, voated that no 
young man shall go up into the uper gallery 
to sett their on the saboth day under eighteen 
yeare old.” 


DIGNIFYING THE NEW HOUSE, 


The present custom of renting the seats in 
Churches was then unknown; and in the new 
house, there would be quite a choice between 
the “ pues” and the “long seats.” In order to 
arrange or prevent all disputes for precedence 
in the matter, a Committee was appointed “to 
dignify and seat the meeting house.” In assign- 
ing seats to the respective individuals and fami- 
lies, this Committee were enjoined by vote “to 
respect the aged who had been serviceable to 
the town,” and also, “to have respect to those 
who had borne commissions.” After giving the 
best seats to these dignitaries, they were instruc- 
ted to have “this general rule for seating the 
meeting hous, viz: the lists, on which the 
charges are raised.” Ifa plan had been devised 
for creating and perpetuating envy, jealousy and 
pride, no more ingenious scheme could have 
been invented for that purpose, than this attempt 
to arr; people in the house of God every 
Sabbath day, according to their wealth and sup- 
posed rank. Many an individual, would prob- 
ably form quite a different estimate of his 
“dignity” from the Committee. What feelings 
were engendered have been however forgotten, 
except we learn that one man to whom was 
assigned a position on “ the long seat,” having 





made known his grievance, had redress as fol- 
lows: “ the town by their voat gave Capt. John 
Hall, liberty to make him self a pew in the new 
metting hous, near the east Dore, on men’s side 
on his own charge.” 

A belfry was built in 1727. 


SINGING. 

We find no allusion whatever to the singing 
in public worship. It is almost certain that the 
old puritanical custom of “ Congregational sing- 
ing,”—as it is called—was followed. All who 
were present in the Church were expected to 
unite in this part of worship, and all instruments 
and choirs, were utterly eschewed. But it is 
quite evident that the young people of that day, 
fond of novelty or improvement,—as it would 
be differently viewed—after getting into their 
new Church, began to think of other new things, 
for in 1713, the town had before them a petition 
of certain persons for the use of the meeting 
house, that they might there meet and learn to 
sing. After some demur, the request was gran- 
ted. But alas, the wedge of innovation, having 
entered, was fast driven in. Having learned to 
sing, the singers naturally wished to give the 
Congregation the benefit of their new acquisitions. 
This disturbed some old habits, and a town 
meeting was convened to hear the complaints of 
those who could not endure “ the singing in the 
new way” as they termed it. The matter could 
not be settled: dispute arose, and the meeting 
adjourned. Another meeting was called—and 
after much debate, the matter was compromised 
by voting “ that there should be singing on one 
Sabbath in the old way and on the next Sabbath 
in the new way, and so on alternately, for six 
weeks.” 
the controversy went on we know not. We 
hope that the disputants are now together sing- 
n . 

© where music flows from countless harps, 
Nor pause, nor discord knows.” 


ro 


SCHOOLS. 

We find no allusion to schools, on the town 
records until 1678, eight years after the settle- 
ment of the town. That notice however, evi- 
dently shows that a school had previously ex- 
isted ; it is quite probable that here as elsewhere, 
the school and the Church took root together, 
and grew up with the first log cabin in the 
forest. The vote in 1678 is, “the town leaves 
the matter of schools with the select men, to 
promote the same according to law,” and the 
next month, the select men having reported 
their opinion; the town vote “to allow for the 
encouragement of such a school master as the 
select men shall approve of, ten pounds a year 
in general, and three pence a week for all schol- 
ars, from six to sixteen, as long as they shall go 
to school.” 


Thus did our predecessors, like all the other 
founders of New England, develope a far-sighted 
religious wisdom, a profound sagacity, which 
none of the princes nor statesmen of this world 
knew. For all possible and canceivable ends 
had the power, blood, and wealth, of nations 
been squandered for thousands of years: except 
for the only true ends of the state, the forma- 
tion and elevation of men. The fathers of New 
England designed to raise up religious and in- 
telligent men. They alone ever conceived, or 
at least actually carried out the scheme of edu- 
cating the people. In this point of view, the 
everlasting pyramids, the matchless splendors 
of Babylon, the great masterpiece of architec- 
ture, St. Peters, are less imposing and valuable 
than the log school-houses of primitive New 
England. The world had never yet seen such 
men, so poor that they could not build a hut 24 
by 30 feet—so harassed and periled by a sav- 
age war, that they went to their Sabbath worship 
armed with muskets—while night and day their 
little village was guarded by block houses and 
patrols—and yet in that deep poverty, and 
from their first day in the wilderness, nobly 
sustaining the preaching of the Gospel, and 
schools, virtually free to every child among 
them. True, as we shall see, these early schools 


There the curtain drops : and how long | ' 





were somewhat rude, and we may smile at their 
evident defects. But the germ of New England 
superiority was in them. Our.elegant Acad- 
emy and highly improved schvols, are but the 
developments and natural growth of the early 
school at Wallingford. 

It is amatter of some interest to know what 
sums were granted for schools. In 1684, the town 
granted £10 to the teacher, from the public 
treasury, and required the pupils to pay £5 in 
addition. In 1689, the town voted £5 for a 
school; the next year £4. In 1691, the town 
voted that all the school money should be raised 
by those who sent to the school. In 1694, they 
gave £6 to the school. In 1698, it was voted 
that each pupil should pay a penny a week. In 
1702, they voted to build a school house, having 
hitherto hired a room for the school. In 1711, 
fifty acres of land, and money also, were granted 
to the teacher. In 1714, each scholar was to 
pay 2shillings per quarter, in addition to the 
town grant. In 1722, it became necessary to 
have several schools, and the rudiments of 
school districts begin to appear. 

We find no allusion made to any branches of 
learning, except, reading, writing, and spelling. 
It is quite probable that for a long time nothing 
else was taught, unless occasionally the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic might have been studied. 
It cannot be denied, that our records exhibit 
some indications of lack’ of high culture both in 
teachers and pupils, as the following exact tran- 
scripts will show. 

“Sept. 18,1711. At the same Metting Mr. 
Henry Bats scool Master, gave thes following 
proposals, namely. 

“Gontel Men upon second considerations | 
doe hearby propose that if y® town for incor- 
agement will be pleased to make sure and con- 
ferme to me fifty acars of land whar i shall see 
case to take it up and whar it is not alredy 
taken up and let me have to improvement of 
y® old Mill pon so caled and all other lands that 
belongs to the scool and fifty pounds a year for 
y® time we shall agree upon the town appoint- 
ing a commity to agree with me and all those 
that sends children to cast in their mite towards 
purchaseing a hom sted and upon condition i 
may be 

“ yours to serve. 
“HENRY BATES,” 

“At ye same meting y® town voatted thar 
accepttans of y® above s’d proposals.” 

“ Dec. 20, 1713. The town voated yt the 
money concerning y® scool, Respecting chilldren 
shall be raised upon all y® chilldren that live 
within a Mile and halt of y® scool hous: from 
six year old to teen: whether they go to scool 
or nott: And all the children y' go to scool 
and enter y® scool a week shall pay for half a 
year.” 

“ Chose John Moss and Sam’! Culver inspec- 
tors, to look after y® scool Meester to see he 
keeps his howers.” 

“Jan. 18, 1719. The town voated and maid 
choys of lefst street and Serg™ yall thomas 
mills a comitte to care of y® school, chose a schoole 
master and look after the prudentialls of that 
affair.” 


WHICH IS THE WISER? 

MET my neighbor the tailor, the other morn- 
ing as I was going to the post-office. I was ex- 
pecting a fresh No. of Tae Crrcunar, and on 
that account was disposed to avoid a conversa- 

tion; but my neighbor would not be denied. 
“[’ve thought a good deal about what you 
said to me the other day,” said he, “ but I can’t 
see it exactly as you do. It seems as if | should 
become a mere child if | were to stop thinking 
for myself and take every thing on trust. 
There’s Jack Plane, the cabinet-maker, has got 
religion, as he calls it ; has been converted, and 


joined the Methodist church. He professes to 


be perfectly happy all the time; but if you ask 
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him for an explanation of it—what reason he has 
for thinking héis going to heaven any more than 
to the other place—he can’t tell you anything 
about it. He feels good, and that is enough for 
him ; and he don’t care a fig about understand- 
ing the matter. He has a general idea that 
Christ died to save men, and him among the 
rest; and that by some mysterious process he 
will get to heaven ‘at last. Now I believe] 
should rather suffer all my life than accept hap- 
piness in such a blind way. It is like a child 
amusing himself with a penny whistle. How 
can a man with any brains satisfy himself in 
that way ?” 

“You must not allow the immature experi- 
ences of Mr. Jack Plane,” I replied, “ to divert 
your attention from the real truth in the matter. 
There is undoubtedly a large intermixture of 
ignorance and fanaticism in his religion ; and I 
by no means accept him as an illustration of 
the correct principle. But, on the other hand, 
I repudiate the suggestion that an unqualified 
trust in God is an attitude either childish, or 
unworthy of the profoundest intellect. On the 
contrary, I consider it indicative of the deepest 
wisdom,” 

“ How so?” 

“ Because we yield ourselves to an intelligence 
which is omniscient—in which are hidden, 
as the apostle expresses it, all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. Trust in God—blind 
trust, if you please—is the surest way of arriv- 
ing at aclear solution of those deep problems 
which you.confess yourself unable to master. 
If | understand the divine will aright, it is God’s 
object first to obtain from me unconditional 
subordination—the unqualified submission of 
my will and intellect to his. This being estab- 
lished, he will open to me the storehouse of the 
universe ; and will make light to me those places 
which are dark to my unaided vision. I am 
content to bide his time, but I know this will be 
the final result.” . 

* How do you know ?” 

“By his word of promise. His Spirit is 
to lead his followers into all truth. I under- 
stand this to mean, not only religious truth, so 
called, but truth in respect to all science, art, 
business, and every other department of human 
interest. So that the surest way to the ulti- 
mate attainment of the profoundest wisdom, is, 
to submit yourself to God. Those who most 
effectually do this are the scholars, artists, teach- 
ers, and high priests of the future. Those who 
neglect this, are forever narrowed within un- 
yielding bounds. Which seems the preferable 
destiny; to be a partaker of the illimitable 
ocean of God’s knowledge, or to be circum- 
scribed within the slender limits of your own 
understanding ?” 

“ But it is hard to give up the pleasure of in- 
dependent thought, and become a mere depen- 
dent on another’s bounty.” 

“It is hard, and yet it is pleasant. I am not 
ignorant of the fascination with which such 
habits of thought beguile a man, step by step, 
until they lead him into outer darkness. It is 
true, these must be abandoned. But if there is a 
death, there willas surely be a resurrection; and 
the flowers which will bloom on the graves of 
these buried aspirations will be a thousand times 
more fragrant and beautiful than the withered 
remains which moulder beneath. God will do 
as much better by you than you can possibly 


do by yourself, as he is wiser, more powerful 
and more benevolent. It is, therefore, not the 
part of wisdom to be thus tenacious of your 
own understanding. It is the grossest folly. 
It is the child amusing himself with a trifling 
toy, and turning away from all the treasures 
which art and science offer him. And yet thous- 
ands of men dwarf themselves in this way, 
rather than sacrifice the petty egotism which 
prides itself upon maintaiming a personal inde- 
pendence and individuality of thought. Such 
persons are objects of charity and compassion, 
but not of envy.” 


My neighbor’s eyes looked a reply, but the 
thought did not reach his lips. I saw that his 
habits of mind were too strong to be overcome 
by mere argument; and that his selfhood and 
egotism must be shaken to the foundation by 
some strong convulsion before he would become 
sufficiently humble to listen to the truth in a re- 
ceptive way. And so I left him to work out the 
problem in his own way. O. Rs 


ANOTHER WORD ABOUT FLIES. 


Mr. Epriror :—Notwithstanding the efforts 
made, last week, by one of your fair contrib- 
utors, to complete the indictment against flies, 
so ably stated in the previous article by J. 1. 
N.,I think there is one point yet, and that by 
no means an inconsiderable one in these days, 
which both writers have failed to touch upon. 
It is a nuisance which we at the North—thanks 
to the cool northern breezes and the reign of 
law and order—are seldom called upon to see, 
much less to experience. My attention was 
called to the subject, while listening to a lecture 
on the practice of surgery, by a talented young 
man lately called from the field, where he had 
attained eminence as a skillful surgeon, to the 
chair of surgery in one of our New England 
colleges. 

In treating of that class of injuries known as 
gun-shot wounds, and enumerating the various 
circumstances which hasten or retard their cure, 
he mentioned among the latter, the invasion of 
the wound by the larve of flies. This cireum- 
stance, so harrowing to the feelings of delicate 
persons, is by no means so uncommon as is 
generally supposed. The Professor stated that 
with scarcely an exception, every serious wound 
received at the seige of Port Hudson, which, 
as every one remembers, was long and bloody, 
was invaded in swarming numbers by these 
parasites, to the infinite disgust of both surgeons 
and men, Their presence, considered from a 
pathological point of view, is not so injurious as 
would be supposed; oftentimes the irritation 
they cause is counterbalanced by their consump- 
tion of noxious matter secreted from the wound : 
but upon the whole, taking into consideration 
the nervous excitement they must occasion when 
the poor sufferer is in possession of his senses, 
I think we can safely set them down as import- 
ant adjuncts to the untold horrorsof war. Fancy 
what a part they may have played in the count- 
less wars of ancient times, when Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Xerxes, Alexander, Hannibal, and Cesar, 
deluged the world with blood ; or when in mod- 
ern times, Napoleon battled on the plains of 
Italy and Egypt. 

Though the adoption of “ gossamer windows ” 
would hardly be practical on the field of battle, 





this form of the reign of Beelzebub will cease in 


the good time coming, when “ the nations shall 


not learn war any more.” T. R. N, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LAUNDRY IMPROVEMENTS. 


Oneida Community, Oct. 24, 1864. 

Of all the external improvements I have observed 
here, none have given me more satisfaction than 
those which relate to the common household opera- 
tions of washing, baking, etc.; for it is these things 
which make drudges of women everywhere. A 
small proportion, it is true, escape this destiny, but 
only by throwing a double burden on others less 
fortunate in respect to wealth and social position. 
Communism undertakes to abolish all kinds of 
drudgery, and to ennoble and render attractive all 
necessary occupations; and the progress thus far 
made in this respect is an earnest of complete suc- 
cess in the future. It wasa great step toward the 
enfranchisement of women from oppressive labor, 
when the men of the Community learned to assist 
the women in the most laborious portions of house- 
hold labor; and improvements and conveniences 
have since been successively introduced, until little 
is left to desire in regard to that hardest, and, as or- 
dinarily carried on, most unattractive employment— 
washing. The simple combination of many families 
diminishes the amount of household labor. - Let 
it be still further diminished by all possible improve- 
ments, let the men share it with the women, and 
household drudgery will be among the things that 
were. The washing of the Community is now 
mostly performed by steam, and it is in contem- 
plation to employ the same useful servant in 
cooking, washing dishes, etc. In connection with 
suitable rooms, fixtures and machinery, steam has 
reduced the manual labor of washing about one- 
half, and the labor which still has to be performed is 
less onerous than it was before the present arrange- 
ments were completed. Reckoning ten hours for a 
day, the Community washing formerly required 
fourteen and a half days of men’s labor, and sixteen 
days of women’s labor—not estimating a considera- 
ble amount of washing done by individuals separate 
from the general washing. It now requires eight 
days of men’s labor and seven and one-half of wo- 
men’s labor: and, because under the néw arrange- 
ments the work is performed more satisfactorily, or 
for other reasons, very little washing is now per- 
formed separate from the general business. This 
labor-estimate simply includes the washing—the la- 
bor of ironing has not been so much reduced ; but it 
is hoped that improvements may be introduced 
which will materially lessen the labor of this branch 
of the business. 

LAUNDRY ROOMS AND APPURTENANCES. 


The different branches of the laundry business oc- 
cupy nearly one-half of the TontrnE—a large brick 
building erected, for this and other purposes, last 
season. The engine, cistern, etc., occupy a small ad- 
dition to the south end of the building. The wash- 
room—30 feet by 32 feet—is in the lower or base- 
ment story, and immediately adjoins the engine-room. 
Two washing-machines are employed: the princi- 
pal one is called, “The Shaker-machine,” and the 
other, “The Nonpareil Washing-machine.” The 
former cost $150—the latter $60. Both machines 
operate upon the old fulling-mill principle, and are 
highly appreciated. They perform the major part 
of the labor formerly done by hand-rubbing. It is 
however necessary to manipulate some articles after 
they have passed through the machining operation— 
particularly the collars and wristbands of shirts 
but all ordinary garments, with these exceptions, are 
washed with sufficient thoroughness by either of the 
above-named machines. The rinsing tubs are only 
a few feet from the washing-machines; and the 
wringer stands conveniently near. The wringer 
here used is also of the Shaker variety, though I be- . 
lieve directly copied by our machinists from one at 
the Utica Insane asylum. The wringer isa cylin- 
der of wire net-work and band-iron soldered - toge- 
ther, revolving on a perpendicular shaft, within a 





well-curbed tub. The capacity of the wringer is 
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that of three or four wash-tubs of ordinary size. 
Clothes whirled in this wringer are soon sufficiently 
dry for “hanging up.” They can even be wrung in 
it so dry that they may be immediately ironed.— 
Both hot and cold water are conducted by pipes into 
every machine, boiler and tub in the room, and by 
means of faucets and drains, the water is conducted 
from every tub, boiler and machine, so that there is 
no water-lifting in the whole operation of washing. 
If the weather is unsuitable for drying the clothes 
on the lawn, an elevator conveys them tothe dry- 
ing-room in the second story above—a room of the 
same size as the wash-room. This room is not large 
enough to admit of all the clothes being dried at once, 
but no difficulty is experienced on this account, as the 
drying process goes on with sufficient rapidity to 
keep the ironers busy. The same elevator is ready 
to take the clothes when dried, to the ironing-room 
in the intermediate story—-a room of the same size 
as the washing and drying rooms. The ironing op- 
eration is mostly performed by hand-labor—table- 
cloths, towels, and perhaps a few other articles are 
sufficiently smoothed by being run between the 
rubber rollers of the patent clothes-wringer in com- 
mon use. It is intended to purchase a first-rate man- 
gle, when found ; but the experience and observation 
of the Community thus far lead them to think that 
there is not much gained by the use of most mangles 
now offered for sale. It has, however, become the 
settled policy of the Community to take advantage 
of all the improvements which tend to lighten this 
or any other branch of household industry. Ww. 


HUSKS VERSUS FEATHERS. 
Oneida Community, Oct. 25, 1864. 


VISITOR isa little curious to know what 
those women and girls in short frocks and 
pants are going to do, who are this moment seen 
crossing the lawn in single, double, and treble file, 
in quite unmilitary order, towards the New Barn 
with clean white pillow-cases in hand? Well, friend, 
I will tell you all about it; for we are disposed to 
enlighten you as well as we can, respecting the 
mysteries of Community life—but which are no mys- 
teriesto right reason and good common sense. Those 
women then, are bound for the barn to husk corn— 
not for the corn’s sake, nor the farmers’ sake, but for 
the sake of obtaining the clean inside husks on the 
ears of corn to put into beds—that is all. Reader, 
did you ever sleep on a husk bed? No? Then let me 
‘say to you confidentially, that a husk bed is, according 
to my experience and judgment for many years, just 
the nicest and cleanest thing in the world to sleep 
upon. For my own use, I put the husks into two 
ticks, the upper one not quite as full as the under 
one, making it much easier to adjust or even up 
when the bed is made. The under tick can be 
filled quite full, making it elastic, requiring no daily 
adjustment, but will remain for months as even as a 
hair mattress. Once, and sometimest wice a year, I 
have them taken out and emptied from the ticks 
upon a clean grass-plot where they are raked open 
and stirred up, shaking the fine dust from them that 
naturally accumulates from the friction they un- 
dergo in daily use. A sprinkling of water upon 
them while thus spread out will cause them to curl, 
making them almost as light as feathers. They 
should be shaken up several times a day, that the 
action of the sun and air may thoroughly penetrate 
them. If allowed to remain out of doors over night 
a heavy dew answers all the purposes of watering 
them. When thoroughly dried and aired, return 
them to the ticks—which you have probably 
washed—and you have a bed as good as new once 
in six months ora year, as sweet-as new-mown 
grass, as comfortable as any feather bed, and de- 
cidedly more agreeable, to those who appreciate 
good air in a sleeping room. In making up the bed, 
a thick comfortable, or something equivalent, should 
be placed over the bed before the sheets are put on, 
for the benefit of those whose skin is tender from 
ill health or other causes. The husks should be 
entirely free from hard substances. Husk beds, thus 
managed, will last for years, by occasionally adding 

a few pounds to keep the quantity good. 
I have used nearly all kinds of materials that have 





been proposed as substitutes for feathers, and must 
render my verdict in favor of husks. The cost of 
good clean husks is about one eighth of the cost of 
feathers ; and, as to sweetness and healthiness, there 
is no comparison. The animal odor attached to 
feathers, is very offensive indeed to many. The 
raising of geese, too, is very troublesome business, 
to say nothing of the expense and uncleanly habits 
of the hissing, mischievous bipeds. Moreover, geese 
have been the cause of more quarreling and ill-feel- 
ing among neighbor farmers than any other animals. 
Indeed, I once knew of a young married couple that 
came very near rupturing the matrimonial bonds 
soon after they began housekeeping, on account of 
a disagreement between them about keeping geese 
for the sake of the feathers. The wife, for a part of 
her portion, had a number of geese and took them 
with her to her new home. The husband hated 
geese with a perfect hatred, regarding them as the 
farmer’s most troublesome enemy, and was deter- 
mined not to tolerate them on his premises. The 
wife, on the other hand, thought of the downy 
feathers and the money she could get for them after 
supplying her own wants. So the wills, and the 
feathers too, were up on both sides of the house.— 
Finally the husband told his young bride that, not- 
withstanding he had married her in good faith, either 
the geese must go back where they came from, or 
she must. His mind was fully made up for a life 
and death battle—death to the geese, or death to 
matrimony: and he was bound to fight it out on the 
goose line, until one or the other was conquered. He 
therefore said to his wife, that in marrying her he 
did not marry the geese, and if she was determined 
to stick to the geese, she must part with her hus- 
band. At this serious declaration, the wife very 
soon sent the condemned feathery criminals back to 
her father’s house, finding out te her full satisfaction, 
that her husband was neither goose, gander or gosling, 
but a veritable man with the will and pluck” of a 
veteran soldier, who could not be trifled with or 
frightened by a young wife’s tears, or the hissing of 
geese. Their future, after this earnest dispute which 
decided who was to be head of the firm, was happy 
and prosperous. Yours, NEIDAFORD. 


HISTORY OF THE HILL FAMILY. 

'N writing the biography of great personages, 

it is customary to trace their pedigree with 
the greatest possible clearness. It is right here 
that I meet the greatest difficulty in attempting 
this sketch of the Hill family. In the oldest 
record extant, I find this family referred to as the 
“ Everlasting Hills.” In another part of this 
record the age of the Hill family is put forward 
as one of the longest measurements of time ; 
for Wisdom says, “Before the Hills was I 
brought forth.” Prov. 8:25. Indeed the Hill 
family may be regarded as the very type and 
embodiment of age, inasmuch as they are 
nothing more nor less than the wrinkles that 
time, in the course of ages, has tattooed on the 
face of the earth. . 

But there are other methods that may be 
adopted, besides that of consulting old pen-and- 
ink records, for ascertaining, at least approximate- 
ly, the ages of some things. The examination of 
the teeth, after the fashion of horse-jockeys, is one 
method. For several years past a convention of 
geologists have been holding a regular pow-wow 
over the Hill family, examining their teeth 
and jaw bones, and in fact their whole body, with 
a view to finding out their age. I have some 
faint hope that they will agree upon a ver- 
dict by and by, but they seem very far from 
finding one at present. They are apparently 
better posted in respect to the method of the 
birth of the Hills, than in regard to the time of it. 
It is very manifest that in some countries that 
are now densely populated with Hills, the time 





was when they did not exist.- Take the coal 
regions for illustration. It is proved quite con- 
clusively that coal is the result of aslow depo- 
sition of vegetable matter ina flat marshy 
country; nevertheless the coal is found far 
up among the Hills, in beds that are broken, 
tilted, and contorted into all manner of shapes, 
and all angles with the horizon. ‘There are cases 
where the very stumps of the trees, changed into 
coal, are protruded into the stratum above, and, 
at the same time stand at an angle of many de- 
grees to the horizon, in consequence of the beds 
in which they were rooted having been tilted. 
This could never have been their pesition at the 
time of their growth, because their well-known 
uprightness of character would never admit of 
it. Other proof in abundance might be adduced, 
but this is sufficient to demonstrate that the 
Hills had a beginning, and that in many cases 
the place that they now occupy was a plain, and 
that at a certain time when the earth was 
younger its complexion was fairer and smoother. 

Here it would be well to suggest that al- 
though the Hills are exalted characters, we must 
not form too high an estimate of them. The 
following extract from Dana’s Geology will help 
us toa proper estimate of their size as com- 
pared to that of the earth. “It should be re- 
membered that mountains are, relatively to the 
size of the earth, but little ridgelets on its sur- 
face. A chain 10,000 feet high would stand up 
only one-tenth of an inch on a globe 110 feet in , 
circumference, or 35 feet in diameter—as large 
as many a capacious house ; and one-hundredth 
of an inch would correspond on such a globe to 
the mean hight of the continents. If the Rocky; 
Mountains on a globe of this size were given, 
their actual slope ( equal on the east side to two 
or three feet in 5000 feet of length), they would 
be hardly recognizable. The highest peaks of 
the Appalachians would have a hight of only 
one-sixteenth of an inch , and the highest of the 
globe, of only three-tenths of aninch. A change 
of level in the crust, of 100 feet, which might, in 
the earlier geological ages, have lifted a large 
part of a continent out ofthe sea, would be rep- 
resented by one-thousandth of an inch on the 
same globe. The movements for such effects 
would relatively, therefore, be exceedingly 
small.” 

According to this description, the wrinkles on 
a shriveled apple would represent in a very ex- 
aggerated way the bulk of hills and mountains as 
compared with that of the earth. It would 
appear that the earth has been losing flesh 
during the later ages, and its skin is a little too 
large for its body. This state of things corres- 
ponds pretty well to the theory that the earth was 
once a melted sphere, and that in course of time- 
its surface became a solid crust, upon which in 
the lapse of ages, certain sedimentary strata 
were deposited. In the still further course of 
time the cooling process proceeded towards the 
center, and a shrinkage in its size was its natural 
result, inasmuch as all bodies are smaller in a 
cold state, than they are when heated. Of 
course this shrinkage would cause wrinkles on 
its surface which are what we call ranges of hills 
and mountains. This theory does not seem un- 
reasonable when we take into account the 
small size of the hills, mountains and valleys 
when compared with that of the earth. Many 
apparently wise men have adopted this theory. 

However, as many people who have grounds 
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for believing themselves equally wise, de- 
mur to this hypothesis, I am willing to adopt 
any other which can be made to appear 
more reasonable. Nevertheless we may regard 
it as a well settled fact that the great majority 
of hills are formed by a lateral, or side pres- 
sure, that has, at some time in the earth’s histo- 
ry, heaved the strata of rocks into wave-like 
forms. This is all we care to say, at present, 
about the date and manner of the origin of the 
Hill family. It is not the first instance in which 
the genealogy of families has been involved in 
clouds and darkness; and mountains are rather 
noted for hiding their heads among the clouds. 

I will now proceed to say something about 
the later history and character of the Hills. 
Asa race they are remarkable for possessing 
coo] heads and warm hearts, but these invaluable 
characteristics were not sufficient to guard them 
against certain follies that they fell into at one 
period of their youth. In fact it was a derrible 
scrape that they became involved in. The main 
part of the incidents which I am about to relate 
I gather at second hand, from the archives of 
nature, which have been extensively ransacked 
of late. The marks of this scrape, in the shape 
of some terrible scars and scratches, may be 
found on their heads to this day. It appears, 
from the record, that the time was when they 
were possessed of a “vaulting ambition that 
o’er-leaped itself.” Not content with the mod- 
erate and temperate glory of their attainments, 
they aspired to an alliance with the stars. They 
beheld, with ineffable longing, the dazzling crown 
and snowy robe that was attainable by pushing 
their heads up among the clouds, and eagerly 
asked their mothers, the continents, to lift them 
up there. The good-natured old dames finally 
yielded to their importunity and consented to 
lift them up several thousand feet, feeling well 
assured that they would soon want to get back 
again. But exaltation is a cold experience. It 
is ‘attained at the expense of life and happiness. 
All human history proves it, and the experience 
of the Hills was no exception to the rule. 
Doubtless, like many a country boy, they thought 
that to be young and green is to be ignoble; but 
they soon demonstrated that to be elevated 
above their true sphere is to be cold and lifeless. 
Vegetable and animal life deserted them ; their 
brows were bound about with a perpetual dia- 
dem of ice, and were clothed with a snowy robe 
of glory. The jolly old Ocean, thoroughiy en- 
joying the joke, sent up clouds upon clouds of 
moisture, which congealed around the brows of 
the Hills in all the shapes of fantastic fancy that 
the celebrated artist, Jack Frost, was capable of 
producing, and at the same time the clouds pre- 
cipitated sheets upon sheets of snow upon their 
sides. There were times when the clouds and 
Mr. Frost were not particularly engaged in the 
all-important work of the Hills’ toilet. On such 
oceasions, when they stepped back for a while 
to see the results of their labors, the Sun would 
occasionally join them in admiring their handi- 
work. He would put on a dazzling and at the 
same time an ironical smile of admiration, upon 
which the Hills would stand forth full of pomp 
and vain glory. “ How beautiful!” would the 
Sun exclaim. “ How splendid ! I cannot find it in 
my heart to spoil such work as that. Why, neigh- 
bor Jack, I must say that you have shown most 
admirable good taste and cleanliness in your care 
of the Hills’ linen, and in your ornamentation of 


their turbans. 
in green. 


As for my work, it is mostly 
I will attend to the feet of the 
Hills, and make them some nice green slippers 
and pantalets ; and while I am about 1t, I'll just 
give our old laughing millionaire friend, Ocean, a 
hint to send up plenty of supplies, to enable you 
to carry on your work of ornamentation here.” 
For a time the Hills mightily enjoyed this sweet 
incense of gratified ambition and vanity ; but after 
a while they began to think that Messrs. Ocean, 
Frost & Co., were piling on the blarney rather 
thickly. It was pleasant enough while they were 
in their low estate, to think of having white 
robesin the world above, but to have one white 
petticoat after another piled on to them, without 
having one of them removed, was more than 
they bargained for. Notwithstanding the mate- 
rial of which their garments were made was, in 
itself considered, a rather cool and light materi- 
al, they finally began fairly to sweat under their 
burden. Upon this they made a formal appeal 
to the Sun, requesting him to remove some of 
their superabundant clothing, declaring that up- 
wards of five thousand feet in thickness of snow 
and ice was more than they could possibly en- 
dure, with the least degree of comfort. They 
really feared that their backs would break under 
their load. Upon this old Ocean laughed and 
clapped his hands, and Mr. Frost set up a regu- 
lar fusilade of crackling laughter throughout his 
icy dominions. But the Sun demurely answered, 
that he should be glad to serve his friends the 
Hills; that he had foreseen the trouble that 
they were getting into, and on different occasions 
had done his best to remove some of their extra 
garments; but not being allowed to work at it 
more than twelve hours at a time, the most he 
could succeed in doing was to slightly melt the 
outside garment, causing the water to strike 
down into the lower ones, where it was quickly 
turned into ice. “ The fact is,” said the Sun, “ you 
have got up so high into the air that you cannot 
avail yourself of the warm blanket of moist air 
with which the earth is provided down nearer 
the ocean, where the air is denser. It is 
this blanket that keeps my plants from freez- 
ing during the night, while I am at work 
around on the other side of the earth. All the 
heat that I can give you in the course of the day 
is radiated into space during the night, through 
this light, dry atmosphere, and when I get round 
to you next morning I am compelled to begin 
again at the beginning, and do my work 
all over. I find your garments starched as 
stiff as a poker by Jack Frost, and you know 
how my work is constantly interfered with by 
the fresh garments of snow that Ocean is con- 
stantly sending along. Whenever you will con- 
descend to'take a lower position I will warrant 
that I can speedily relieve you of your diffieul- 
ties.” 

The poor Hills thought this was rather cold 
comfort, and their pride and vanity, if not their 
heavy garments began to melt rapidly away. 
But presently in the midst of their sorrow and 
perplexity, they felt their ice garments give a 
kind of a hitch or slip. It hurt them severely, 
for all the loose pieces of rock which lay on 
their sides were frozen into the ice, and were 
moved with it, and their sudden motion 
scratched them terribly and made them roar 
with pain. Presently, after recovering from 


their surprise, they began to congratulate them- 





selves that there was some prospect of their 





ever-increasing burden slipping off from them. 
But after a while they discovered to their great 
grief, that this sliding motion was very slow, 
amounting to but a few rods in a year, and that 
every bit of ice that was removed in that way 
was replaced by new accessions of snow from 
the clouds above. Then did they bitterly re- 
pent of their foolish ambition and vanity ; but 
their repentance availed them nothing, until by 
a long age of this painful grinding and scratch- 
ing experience, they were thoroughly humbled. 
At last the continents permitted them to come 
down from their lofty position and the sun 
warmly congratulated them upon the attainment 
of a meek and humble spirit, and quickly relieved 
them of their cumbrous garments, giving them 
in its place, a light and modest robe of green, 
beautifully bespangled with flowers. Neverthe- 
less in Greenland and Switzerland, and in some 
other places, the proud Hills are not yet for- 
given, and the heavy glacier garments are still 
grinding and scratching them. These serve the 
other Hillsas a warning against a return to past 
follies. They also serve us as a sort of illustra- 
tion of what was once going on a grander scale 
in other regions during a former period. 

Now I hope that none of my readers will be 
so impolite as to doubt the truth of this history 
of the Hills; and lest they should be tempted to 
do so I shall refer them to certain occular dem- 
onstrations of which they may avail themselves 
if they choose. All over America, north of the 
Ohio river, the rocks are found covered with 
parallel scratches and grooves, extending ina 
northerly and southerly direction. These 
grooves have precisely the appearance of those 
on the rocks in Switzerland, where they are 
known to have been occasioned by glaciers. 
They are found on the north sides of hills, while 
the south sides are comparatively free from them ; 
which indicates that the force that made them 
was a pressure from the north. The only ex- 
ceptions to this rule are the tops of certain high 
peaks like Mt. Washington, which are free from 
such grooves. The marks on the sides of that 
mountain indicate that the sheet of moving ice 
must have been six thousand feet thick. An- 
other proof of it may be found in the immense 
amount of drift-soil composed of comminuted 
rock of every description, intermixed with 
loose stones and bowlders of all sorts, which 
lie scattered about throughout the length and 
breadth of the whole of the northern part of 
the country, It is this drift-soil that constitutes 
by far the greater portion of the land that we 
cultivate. The manner in which this folly of 
the hills has been turned to good account is 
beautifully indicated by Prof, Agassiz in the 
following extract from his article in the Aélantic 
Monthly on the “Ice Period in America:”— 
“One naturally asks, What was the use of 
this great engine set at work ages ago to grind, 
furrow, and knead over, as it were, the surface 
of the earth? We have our answer in the fer- 
tile soil which spreads over the temperate re- 
gion of the globe. The glacier was God’s great 
plow; and when the ice vanished from the 
face of the land, it left it prepared for the hand 
of the husbandman. The hard surface of the 
rocks was ground to powder, the elements of 
the soil were mingled in fair proportions, the 
granite was carried into the lime regions, lime — 
was mingled with the more arid and unproduc- 
tive granite districts, and a soil was prepared 
fit for the agricultural uses of man.” 4. J. 8. 
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From the N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE SOCIAL REFORM MOVEMENT IN 
GERMANY. 


WORKINGMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS. 

MONG the social reform movements of the 

present age, that which has been begun and is 
still conducted in Germany by Schultze-Delitzsch 
occupies a conspicuous place. From a small and 
unseemly beginning it has within a few years grown 
to be a great national institution, and it is now re- 
ceiving the warmest encomiums from the leading 
representatives of social science in England and 
France. Being based on the principle of self-help 
by means of association, in opposition to the princi- 
ple of the noted French socialistic systems, which 
claimed assistance from the state, it has to boast of 
an immense success, while the opposite systems have 
been mostly signal failures. 


The author of this movement, Schultze-Delitzsch, 


has been, since 1848, one of the leaders of the pro- | ™ 


gressive party of Germany. In that year he distin- 
guished himself both in the German Parliament of 
Frankfort and in the Prussian Parliament of Berlin. 
After the victory of the reactionary party in 1849, 
he, with all the leaders of the progressive party, ab- 
stained for about ten years from any participation in 
political life. When the liberals agreed to abandon 
the policy of abstaining from voting, Schultze 
Delitzsch resumed his seat in the Prussian House of 
Representatives. His eminent ability was so much 
dreaded by the despotic government, that at a re- 
election of the House of Representatives, the king 
himself so far forgot all self-respect as to make several 
public harangues against his re-election. This step 
failed, however, to have the desired result, as several 
of the large cities, among them Berlin and Ken- 
igsberg, simultaneously chose Schultze-Delitzsch 
their representative. 


The great life-work of Schultze-Delitzsch is the 
organization of the “workingmen’s credit associa- 
ations ;” or, as they are also called, “ people’s banks.” 
The first idea of this now famous institution sug- 
gested itself to their author's mind when he, as pres- 
ident of a committee appointed by the German Par- 
liament of Frankfort, had to examine the numerous 
propositions which had been made for a solution of 
the social question, as well as the many petitions— 
more than 1,600 in number—addressed to that assem- 
bly by the working classes. He was struck, on this 
occasion, by the unpractical and anti-economical 
ideas which the petitions of the workingmen con- 
tained, as well as by the real wants of which they 
were the expression. He thus became deeply im- 
pressed with the opinion that the workingmen must 
find the real amelioration of their condition, not by 
aid from the state government, as the leading 
French socialists in 1848 had proposed, but from 
codperation. 

He started from the idea that in cases where sey- 
eral persons, taken individually, would be unable to 
obtain a credit of one cent, they might, by associat- 
ing themselves, and conjointly pledging themselves 
to the capitalists, inspire the latter with sufficient 
confidence to obtain a loan. He therefore thought 
of establishing banks, the capital of which should be 
composed first, of the amounts borrowed from the 
capitalists; secondly, of a monthly contribution paid 
by the members, besides a small admission fee. The 
bank, thus constituted, loans to each member the 
sum of which he stands in need, not making, how- 
ever any advance exceeding the sum invested by 
him, unless with the endorsement of several of the 
members. The-borrower pays to the bank an inter- 
est varying from four to eight per cent., besides a 
commission of a quarter per cent. a month. This 
interest and commission secure to the association 
the profits, which are annually divided among the 
members. The banks, it will be seen, are thus both 
savings and loaning banks. They offer to the work- 
ingman a means of safely investing the fruit of his 
economy, and enable him to obtain loans which 
exceed the amount of his investments. They exer- 
cise at the same time the happiest influence upon 
his character, as they teach him not only the 
strictest economy, but a scrupulous honesty. As 
stockholder of the bank, he becomes familiar with 





the feeling of responsibility, and thus-is trained to 
self-esteem. 

The first attempt to establish a bank of this kind 
was made in 1850 at Delitzsch, the residence of Mr. 
Schultze: and at Eulenburgh, a small neighboring 
town. For several years these banks attracted but 
little attention from both workingmen and capital- 
ists. Then the results obtained were found to be so 
favorable that other towns hastened to introduce 
them. In 1858 Germany counted 120 banks in full 
operation; in 1859 there were 183 ; in 1860, 257; in 
1861, 364 ; in 1863, according to the report published 
by Schultze, the number of the societies amounted to 
about 750. Of these 339 were in direct connection 
with the central bureau established by Mr. Schultze. 
The movements of this latter class, which, it will be 
seen, does not yet comprise one-half of the entire 
number, are exhibited in the following table: 


1861. 1862. 1863. 

I i ndss vecasicccses 188 243 839 

OMDETD .... 2. ccccccecssee 48,760 69,202 99,105 
Amount advanced—thalers 16,876,309 23,674,261 33,917,948 
Shares ofthe members.... 797,238 1,119,545 1,803,203 
Reserve funds............ 107,238 182,893 218,047 
Loans from capitalists.... 1,983,441 3,441,633 5,641,820 
odbc cnnnccnnenees 2,649,036 2,747,577 8,416,220 


The total capital of all the societies is estimated at 
16,000,000 thalers, which is about equal to one-fourth 
of the capital of all the German bank-note and dis- 
count banks. 

Besides these people’s banks, Mr. Schultze-Delitzsch 
has also tried to organize associations of consumers, 
asin England, but not with equal success.. The asso- 
ciations established by him for the common purchase 
of the raw material and the sale of manufactured 
articles seem to be very prosperous, The number 
of the former was, in 1863, about 200, that of the 


latter 250. 
All these different associations are bound together 


by a central bureau, the direction of which Schultze- 
Delitzsch has reserved to himself, and which collects 
all the statistical documents. The bureau regularly 
supplies the German press with accounts of the pro- 
gress of all the associations. Schultze-Delitzsch en- 
joys the entire confidence of the German mechanics, 
who, under his lead, are sternly resisting the efforts 
of those who would persuade them to ask aid from 
the state. The latter view has recently found in 
Germany a champion in Mr. Lassalle, a man of great 
talents but little principle, who succeeded in organ- 
izing workingmen’s associations in a large number 
of German towns. Violent controversies between 
the adherents of Lassalle and those of Schultze- 
Delitzsch have taken place; but the latter has, 
undoubtedly, on his side, both the overwhelming 
majority of the mechanics, and, in particular, the 
most respected portion of them. He is also sustained 
by the unanimous sympathy of all the leaders of the 
progressive party, while Lassalle was suspected of 
demagogical intentions of the worst kind, and even 
of collusion with the despotic government of Prussia. 
The recent death of Lassalle (in the first days of the 
last month ), in consequence of wounds received ina 
duel growing out of his dissipated habits, is likely to 
diminish, if not end, the opposition to Schultze- 
Delitzsch among the German mechanics. 

The general assembly of all the societies estab- 
lished by Schultze-Delitzsch was this year held from 
August 15th to August 17th, at Mayence. Interesting 
communications were made at this meeting on the 
progress of the work. Societies have been estab- 
lished outside of Germany, in Belgium, France, Italy, 
Russia and Egypt. In Paris a society was founded in 
1863, and it soon became so popular that the exten- 
sion of similar societies throughout France is ex- 
pected. In Alexandria, Egypt, a society was foun- 
ded which awakened an extraordinary interest.— 
Many capitalists offered large loans ata very low 
interest , or entirely gratis ; the Viceroy himself was 
willing to advance a million of francs, of which sum 
however, but little was accepted, in order not to 
destroy the society’s fundamental principle of self- 
help. 

Dr. WinDsuIP, of Boston, can now lift a weight 
of 2,600 pounds, thus exhibiting a lifting power one 
third greater than that of any other person on 
record. He has never met with a serious accident 
in the whole course of his training; and continues 
in perfect health. 





MORE INSCRIPTIONS. 


An old country burying-ground is a good place to 
study idiosyncracies. While the graves cover the 
remains of the departed, the tombstones often contain 
marked hints as to the personality and character of 
the survivors. From the stones of an old grave- 
yard situated in what was formerly a part of this 
town, we have copied the following mortuary in- 
scriptions. The last one is of uncommon grace and 
feeling : 

MRS. H. D., 1791. 
Virtue and grace adorned her mind, 
Her thoughts and passions were resigned. 


Her innocence so fair so dear— 
Who can restrain the falling tear ? 


THE DAUGHTER OF A. B. 
Whereas our only child has fled, 
The blooming prospect of our ro 
Was soon enshrined among the dead, 
She justly claims our mournful tears. 


AN INFANT. 
Our life is ever on the wing, 
And death is ever nigh ; 
The moment when our lives begin 
We all begin to die. 


MRS. E. Y¥., 1804. 
My Husband dear & Children all, 
Forget me not tho’ I am gone. 
The ways of truth don’t you despise, 
& Heavenly joys shall be the prise. 


E. C., 1826. 


Averse to persecution’s sanguine law, 

With rectitude the path of life he trod, 
Concealed the faults which he in others saw, 
And humbly trusted in his savior God. 


D. H., 1829. 
Some walk in honor’s gaudy show, 
Some dig for golden ore, 
They toil for heirs they know not who, 
And straight are seen no more. 


POLLY, CONSORT OF MR. C. T., 
Here my dear Polly lies 
Obscured in the dust ; 
Thus all but virtue dies, 

Whose memory cannot rust. 


MRS. E. H. O., , 1813, 

Each friend by fate snatched from us 
is a plume plucked from the 
wings of human vanity, and from 
their grave how soon we 
disengage. 

SARAH, WIFE OF B. H., 1692. 4i., 19. 

Were every Heart all Love like hers, 
Forgiving and Forgiven, 

This world might Shine among the Stars 
And Earth become a Heaven. 


1702. 


SCIENCE AND THE INFINITESIMAL. 


A Paris correspondent of the New Nation, a paper 
published in New York, writing of scientific matters 
in the French metropolis, says: 

“The world of the infinitely little which surrounds 
us and penetrates us everywhere, is more than ever 
an object of study in science. It is vaguely felt that 
from the more profound examination into our con- 
stant relations with the microscopic world, conse- 
quences must result, of which the extent cannot 
possibly be calculated. How can we otherwise ex- 
plain the lively interest that the least fact, in appear- 
ance insignificant, does not fail to excite, provided it 
is attached to the question of infusoria, microphites, or 
microzoaries? And every week, for some time past, 
new facts are produced. It cannot be disguised, no- 
mades, bactrias, vibrions, paramecies, kolpodes, etc., 
have the highest place at this moment in scientific 
consideration. This is perhaps. humiliating to zo- 
dlogists, who are rather disposed to measure their 
own value by the rank which the beings about 
whom they busy themselves occupy in the human 
scale; but the factis nevertheless as we state.” 


UTILITY OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


The Courrier de Bretagne gives an interesting ac- 
count of recent experiments with the electric lights 
at Lorient, France. The night was dark, many spec- 
tators assembled, in addition to the engineers and 
officers comprising a commission appointed specially 
by the maritime prefect. First, the great dock, in 
which two ships were under repair, was rendered as 
light as day, so that the engineers were enabled to 
go down into it and examine all the details of the 
repairs. Next a signal mast was fixed, at 700 yards 
from the Duchayla, and at 500 from the Panama 
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steam frigates; the signals given by flags from the 
summit of the mast were rendered perfectly visible 
on board the two ships by means of the electric light. 
A third experiment caused great surprise and admi- 
ration. A diver descended 20 feet under water, and 
by means of the light was enabled to distinguish the 
decimal divisions on a scale which was sent down to 
him and to give proofs of it. This experiment was 
deemed conclusive. It is now established that an 
electro-magnetic machine may be permanently fixed 
to light large workshops, submarine works, and nar- 
row passages into harbors. It was further observed 
that when the light was brought to bear on the water 
shoals of fish were attracted by the unusual appear- 
ance, and continued to swim around the part lighted. 
Eels and other fish which were at the bottom of the 
sea came up to the surface.—Scientifie American. 





TO AUTUMN. 

BY WILLIAM BLAKE. 
O Autumn, laden with fruit, and stained 
With the blood of the grape, pass not, but sit 
Beneath my shady roof, there thou mayst rest, 
And tune thy jolly voice to my fresh pipe ; 
And all the daughters of the year shall dance! 
Sing now the lusty song of fruits and flowers. 


“ The narrow bud opens her beauties to 

The Sun, and love runs in her thrilling veins ; 
Blossoms hang round the brows of morning, and 
Flourish down the bright cheek of modest eve, 

Till clustering summer breaks forth into singing, 
And feathered clouds strew flowers round her head. 
The spirits of the air live on the smells 

Of fruit; and joy, with pinions light, roves round 
The gardens, or sits singing in the trees.” 


Thus sang the jolly Autumn as he sat, 
Then rose, girded himself, and o’er the bleak 
Hills fled from our sight ; but left his golden load. 








Our office-imp, who has lately been caught read- 
ing Pope’s translation of Homer, thinks that in such 
brave times as these the news column, of 2ll others, 
should be thrown into verse, and gives as a specimen 
the following account of 


THE NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Two smuggler ships have lost their trips, 
By Uncle Sam’s blockaders ; 

St. Albans’ Banks have felt the pranks 
Of twenty Rebel raiders ; . 

Bold Beauregard puts forth his card 
’Gainst “ insolent invaders,” 

Dead men have been called out to vote 
By Democratic aiders. 


Phil Sheridan made Early run 
In Shenandoah Valley, 

The captured guns (some brazen ones), 
Were fifty-six by tally. 

At noise of broil on Western soil, 
Old Rosy forth did sally, 

Paid Sterling Price, and in a trice 
Bagged Marmaduke, his ally. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

THE great Chinese Rebellion appears to have been 
brought to an end, by the capture of its last strong- 
hold, the city of Nanking, by the imperialist forces. 
It was captured on the 19th of July last, and three 
days after the assault, Chung-Wang, one of the prin- 
cipal chiefs of the Rebellion was taken, while 
attempting to escape. Tien-Wang the leader 
of the Rebellion, and with whom it started, is 
supposed to be dead. The Rebellion has lasted 
over fourteen years, and at one time the Rebel Em- 
peror ruled over a territory containing over ninety 
millions of people. At first the Rebellion enlisted 
much interest in Europe and America from the fact 
that the new religion proclaimed by Taeping-Wang 
seemed to be to some extent drawn from the Bible 
and Christianity. It was thought that the success 
of the Rebellion would favor the civilization and 
Christianization of China. But these hopes proved 
to be ill-founded and have been long since aban- 


barbarian and a fanatic, and his rule was worse than 
that which he sought to displace. 


THe estate of a deceased resident of Hollis, N. H., 
has been confiscated, because the son and heir has 
been for two years an officer in the Rebel army. 


Ir has been determined, at Paris, to raise the price 
of the church seats two-thirds, in consequence of 
women taking up two-thirds more space than before, 
owing to the sway of crinoline. The matter has 
been decided in a solemn sitting of a commission 
from all the Paris churches, and was said to be a 
necessary step, owing to a decreased space having 
caused a decrease of income. 


Pror. B. Silliman jr., of Yale College, is now in 
California, making a geological survey of the min- 
eral wealth of that State. A California paper gives 
the following notice of his labors: 

PROFESSOR SILLIMAN.—We observe that this 
gentleman has reached Los Angeles, on his return 
from the Arizona mines. He: left this city in June, 
for a tour of observation in the southern counties of 
California, extending his journey to a point about 
one hundred miles east of Fort Mohave, on the Col- 
orado. During his absence he has visited the quick- 
silver region, near Santa Barbara (having previ- 
ously visited the New Almada region), and the 
petroleum springs of San Buenaventura and Los An- 
geles; has made an examination and geological map 
of Catalina Island; has visited the tin district of 
Temescal, and the coal of the Santa Alla, inLos An- 
geles and San Bernardino counties, besides the Arizo- 
naregion already named. Before returning, it is un- 
derstood, he will also visit the copper district of Soli- 
dad. Prof. 8. was accompanied by his Secretary and 
professional assistant—Mr. Semple—and, ——. a 
part of the time, by Mr. Clayton, of this city. We 
understand he will return to his old home at the 
Occidental Hotel about the last of this month or 
early in September, and that it ishis intention to 
make his observations on this coast still more com- 
plete by a trip to Reese River and Humbolt. Hay- 
ing already devoted considerable time to the gold 
districts of the Sierras, and the silver deposits of 
Nevada Territory—where his observations were be- 
gun in April last—he will, if the season is open, cross 
the continent by Salt Lake and the silver and gold 
region of Colorado Territory. 


THE opinion that most malignant diseases are the 
result of the development within the blood of certain 
animal or vegetable germs, has lately received con- 
firmation by the inquiries of M. Davaine, a French 
savan, who procured a quantity of pus from a malig- 
nant pustule, and placed it under a microscope, 
when it presented thousands of those vegetable forms 
known to botanists as bacteria. To assure himself that 
no mistake had been made, he dried the remainder 
of the liquid and introduced it into the blood of an 
animal, and the latter was attacked by disease of the 
spleen and died in five days. An examination of 
its blood showed numerous bacteria.—Eve Post. 


A socrety has lately been formed in Bordeaux to 
put down the superstitions of evilomens. As every- 
body knows, it is accounted bad luck to begin any- 
thing ona Friday, or to sit at a table with thirteen, or 
to balance a chair on one leg, or to spill salt between 
yourself and friend. The new society have regular 
dinners on Fridays, have thirteen guests, turn chairs 
on one leg, and spill salt around before commencing. 
In the whole year, during which bad luck had been 
thus defied, no single fatality has, as yet occurred to 
any member. 


Howaput Curtis some eighteen or twenty years 
ago sojourned for some time at Concord., Mass., and 
found his way into the circle of literary characters 
who have made that town famous. He thus relates 
what came of the attempt which was made one sea- 
son.to form a sociable club among the oracles, at the 
house of Emerson : 


“Toward the end of the autumn, Emerson 
suggested that they should meet every Monday 
evening, through the winter, at his library. I 
went the first Monday evening, very much as Ix- 
ion may have gone to his banquet. The philoso- 
phers sat dignified and erect. There was a con- 
strained but very amiable silence, which had the 
impertinence of a tacit inquiry, seeming to ask, 
‘Who will now proceed to say the finest thing that 
has ever been said? It was quite involuntary and 
unavoidable, for the members lacked that fluent 
social genius without which a club is impossible. 
It was a congress of oracles on the one hand, and of 
curious listeners on the other. I vaguely remember 





doned. The Rebel Emperor showed himself to be a 


with a solemn saying, to which, after due pause, the 
honorable member for blackberry - pastures” (Thor- 
eau, the naturalist), “ res nded by some keen and 

aphic observation, while the olympian host, anx- 
lous that so much i material should be spun into 
something, beame smiling encouragement upon all 
parties. But the conversation became more and more 
staccato. Miles Coverdale,” ( Nathaniel Hawthorne), 
“a statue of Night and Silence, sat, a little removed 
under a portrait of Dante, gazing imperturbabl 
upon the group ; and as he sat in the shadow, his 
dark hair and eyes, and suit of sable, made him, in 
that society, the black thread of mystery which he 
weaves into his stories; while the shifting presence 
of the Brook farmer” ( Mr. Pratt), “ played like heat- 
lightning round the room. I recall little else but a 
grave eating of russet apples by the erect philoso- 
phers, and a solemn disappearance into night. The 
club struggled through three Monday evenings.— 
Plato was perpetually putting apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver; for such was the rich ore of his 
thought, and the deep melody of his voice. Orson 
charmed us with the secrets won from his inter- 
views with Pan in the Walden Woods; but still in 
vain. The oracular sayings were the unalloyed sac- 
charine element, and every chemist knows how 
much else goes to practical food, how much coarse, 
rough, woody fiber is essential. The club struggled 
valiantly, discoursing celestially, eating apples and 
disappearing into the dark, until the third evening it, 
vanished altogether.” 


In the evening gathering of a large and respect - 
able family in N , the conversation incidental- 
ly turned on the subject of the table provisions of 
the family, which just then appeared to be some- 
what restricted in respect to variety. At length, 
G@——, who was interested in a scientific diet, and 
who thought there was opportunity for some im- 
provement in this case, and was withal a man of 
excellent general information, inquired with consid- 
erable earnestness, why they'could not have more 
mackerel and other succulent vegetables for table fare. 
The roar of laughter which greeted this remark was 
apparently the first intimation he received of his 
amusing mistake. 








THE BROTHER or Torsy.—During the last winter 
a “ contraband” came into the Federal lines in North 
Carolina, and was marched up to the officer of the 
day to give an account of himself, whereupon the 
following colloquy ensued. 

“ What’s your name ?” 

“ My name’s Sam.” 

“Sam what ?” 

“No Sah; not Sam Watt. Tse jist Sam.” 
“What’s your other name?” 

“T hasn’t got no oder name, Sah. 
all. 

“ What's your master’s name ?” 
“Tse got no massa now; massa runned away— 
yah! yah! I’se free nigger now.” 

“Well, what’s your father and mother’s name?” 
“Tse got none, Sah—neber had none. I’s jist Sam 
—ain’t nobody else.” 

‘““Haven’t you any brothers and sisters?” 

“No, Sah neber had none. No brudder, no sister, . 
no fader, no mudder, no massa—nothin’ but Sam.— 
When you see Sam you see all dere is of us.” 


T’se Sam—dat’s 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. L. J., Me.—*T have received a few numbers 
of Tie CrrcvuLar, I suppose from the office of pub- 
lication, and am very much interested about your 
Communities. Please to write me very soon, and 


all particulars, your mode of living, &c. What do 
you think of spiritualism ?” 


Some unknown friend must have directed to you 
the numbers of THE Crrcunar which you have re- 
ceived, as they were not sent by us. We cannot 
write individually to all who make gencral inquiries 
about the Community, wishing “to know all about 
it.” It would consume too much time. Your best 
course to gain this information is ‘to send for THE 
CIRCULAR, and read it regularly. That generally 
contains the latest news from the Communities, 
besides which, we have in course of preparation, and 
expect soon to publish, a systematic account of the 
Community system, for the benefit of strangers who , 
like you, want the whole thing in a nut-shell. Till 
this is done, you and others must be content with 
the information afforded in the weekly columns of 
our journal. As to ‘‘spiritualism” of the Hadean - 
sort, we think searchers in those woods find a good 
many more squirrels and leaves than they do chest- 





that the Orphic Alcott invaded the desert of silence 


nuts. 





